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a disclaimer by that country, in 1874 sent a punitive force which
occupied part of Formosa. This act endangered peace, but the
matter was amicably adjusted by the withdrawal of the Japanese
forces and the payment by China of compensation to Japan for
lives lost and roads and buildings constructed. In the process
China tacitly renounced suzerainty over the Liu Ch'ius.
More serious friction arose over Korea. Here China claimed
suzerainty, acknowledged by annual tribute-bearing embassies
from Seoul to Peking and by the Chinese investiture of each new
Korean ruler. The relationship was of that somewhat nebulous
kind subsisting between China and several of her neighbors, but
was rather stronger in the case of Korea than of some others. For
centuries Japan also had been interested in Korea. Repeatedly
Japanese armies had operated in the peninsula, and from 1671
to 1811 occasional missions were sent by Korea to Japan.
Korea was slower than either China or Japan to open her doors
to the West. The Japanese obtained a treaty with Seoul in 1876
(on the explicit basis of the independence of Korea), and this
was followed, in the 18807s, by treaties between Korea and sev-
eral Occidental powers. In Seoul struggles between the court
cliques were complicated by the opposition of anti-foreign, con-
servative elements to the new intercourse with the outside world.
In one of these the Japanese Legation was attacked (1882) and
both Japan and China sent forces to restore order. In the ensuing
settlement Japan declined to accept Chinese mediation. In the
main, the conservatives among the Koreans looked to China for
support and the liberals to Japan. In 1884, in a palace upheaval,
the king sought refuge with tie Japanese guard, the latter occu-
pied the palace, and an attack was made on the Japanese, in which
Chinese troops stationed in Seoul joined. In the negotiations
which followed, China and Japan each agreed (1885) to with-
draw its troops from Korea, not to send them again into the
country to suppress disorder without notifying the other, and
to remove them, if so dispatched, as soon as quiet was rees-
tablished.
Peking, urged on by Li Hung-chang, was determined not to
renounce its suzerainty over the peninsula. A customs service was
organized for Korea theoretically independent of but practically
partially subordinate to the similar service in China. Yuan Shih-